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upon these questions and practical expedients for giving them effect 
can be set up, we should be well on the way to a more stabilized 
industrial life. But as to the first difficulty, accountants and econo- 
mists are still at loggerheads; as to the second, every trade associa- 
tion knows the obstacles faced by efforts to install uniform cost 
systems ; as to the third, price-determination on any but a " hig- 
gling" basis requires the use of statistical reinforcements which 
manufacturers either do not as yet have or are unwilling to supply. 
Despite these difficulties, however, an intelligent understanding of 
what capitalization, unit costs, and prices really include is essential 
to the operation of an economic order which is to be subject to 
human control and is running on increasingly scientific principles. 

Mr. Feis has written a useful book, provided a useful summary 
chapter at the end, and well stated some large problems. If he has 
not always answered the reader's natural questions, he is less to be 
blamed than the complex character of his problem. The book suf- 
fers, however, as any economic treatise would, from the absence of 
an index. 

Ordway Tead 

N. Y. School of Social Work 
New York City 

Esquisse d'une Histoire du Regime Agraire en Europe aux 
XV IIP et XI X e Siteles. By Henri See. Paris, Marcel Giard 
& Co., 1921.— 276 pp. 

It is more than twenty-five years since Professor See published his 
notable book on the rural classes in England in the Middle Ages. 
This was followed by a similar volume on the rural classes in medi- 
aeval France, another on the rural classes in England after the 
sixteenth century, and a long list of special studies on particular 
agrarian topics. To the series has now been added a useful outline 
of the agrarian history of Europe in general in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. 

Rather more than half of the new volume is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of various principal types of agrarian economy in the period 
covered. The types selected are those prevailing in France, south- 
western Germany, northwestern Germany, England, Ireland, Saxony 
and Prussia, the Baltic lands, Austria and Russia. This, obviously, 
covers most of Europe ; and some of the systems are, of course, de- 
scribed with much brevity. The treatment, however, is clear and 
logical, and as a rule the author says a great deal in a limited 
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amount of space. The matters chiefly taken up, region by region, 
are the origins of the modern land system, the prevailing forms of 
ownership and tenure, the condition of the rural laborers, and the 
amount and character of regulation by the state. Not much is said 
that is really new, and one often wishes that the author had per- 
mitted himself freer range. Nevertheless for what it purports to be, 
namely, an outline sketch, the account given is admirable; and it 
will be of much value to beginners in the field. 

The remainder of the book deals with the emancipation of the 
peasantry in the later eighteenth century and after — in Savoy, France, 
western Germany, Prussia, the Baltic lands, Austria-Hungary and 
Russia. So far as western Europe, at all events, is concerned, the 
motives for liberation are found almost equally in humanitarian con- 
siderations and economic necessity. The processes of liberation as 
they worked themselves out in the several lands are outlined, and the 
consequences for the peasantry are in each case described; though 
here again the treatment is sometimes so brief as to contain little 
or nothing that is new to the well-informed student of the subject. 
Ample references guide, however, to more elaborate or specialized 
discussions. 

The reader who wants an orderly account, within brief compass, 
of the whole sweep of modern European agrarian history will find 
it in this book; the professional student of economic history will 
need only to check up Professor See's views on unsettled and con- 
troverted points. 

Frederic A. Ogg 

University of Wisconsin 

The House of Commons and Monarchy. By Hilaire Belloc. 
London, George Allen and Unwin, 1920. — 188 pp. 

Mr. Belloc sketches his argument in this fashion (pp. 13-14) : 

The House of Commons, though containing a representative element, 
was, and is, essentially not a representative body, but an Oligarchy; 
that is, a small body of men segregated from the mass of the citizens 
and renewing itself. But no Oligarchy works (that is, can be morally 
accepted or exercise authority) unless it is an Aristocracy. Mere 
Oligarchy, the mere rule of a clique without the excuse of an imputed 
excellence, will never be tolerated among men. The whole meaning 
of Aristocracy is the provision of a sort of worship addressed to the 
few that govern. Therefore the House of Commons was vigorous 
and healthy in its function only so long as it was the aristocratic 
organ of an aristocratic State. . . . Upon the failure of the aristo- 



